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INDIVIDUALIZING THE DAY NURSERY PROGRAM FOR THE CHILD* 


Eleanor Hosley 
Director 
The Day Nursery Association 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Once upon a time there was very little individuali- 
zation in nurseries. The assumption was that what is 
good for one is good for all. Everyone had to drink a 
quart of milk a day, everyone went out to play at 
once, went to bathroom at the same time and so on. 
My former boss used to tell of a nursery where all 
the children were given baths. When she enquired 
whether this was necessary she was told, “We give 
them all baths whether they need it or not.” In some 
nurseries children even wore uniforms. Nowadays we 
occasionally find people, often caseworkers or a 
consulting psychiatrist and sometimes even a teacher, 
who want to go to the opposite extreme and have no 
child do anything except what exactly fits his needs. 
Of course wisdom falls somewhere between. After all 
we take only those children who can profit by a group 
experience, which means children who are able to 
subordinate their own needs, when necessary, for 
the well-being of the whole group. Learning to do this 
is one of the educational experiences that a nursery 
school has to offer. 


Learning to provide this experience so that each 
child’s individuality is considered at the same time 
he is learning to respect the rights and differences of 
his fellows is primarily the highly difficult task of the 
educator. All staff is involved, however, and each 
member brings his own particular point of view and 
prejudices. In general, the caseworker presses for 
meeting the needs of the particular child and the 
teacher for the needs of the group. The nurse may be 
on one side or the other, depending upon her own 
experience and whether the problem involves health. 
For a nursery to evolve a program capable of adapt- 
ing to the varying needs of particular children, there 
must be constant interchange and a willingness both 
to help the other fellow get rid of his prejudices and 
to modify one’s own point-of view. 


Starvation is Unlikely 


It seems to me that we must understand the dif- 
fering fears, hopes, ambitions and prejudices that all 
of us bring to our work in a nursery in order to be 


* Delivered at the Child Welfare League Section, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 13, 1954. 
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The nursery staff, says the author, while it helps the 
child to benefit from the group experience, must also be 
alert and responsive to the individual needs of each mem- 


ber of the group. 


intelligent about the problem. Mealtime highlights 
some of these attitudes. A good deal has been written 
in the last twenty years about feeding children. There 
is little real difference of opinion among the experts. 
It would seem that it should be simple to allow chil- 
dren to take as much or as little as they like of each 
food, to allow them to refuse foods which they dis- 
like strongly and yet occasionally to encourage 
taking just a taste on days when success seems likely. 
This principle has been stated over and over again 
in my own Association. It is written in our manual. 
And yet not one year has passed but that I find some 
teacher forcing some child to ezt—or perhaps to 
drink. I have had not a few teachers who thought 
that this principle applied to everything—except 
milk. Perhaps because of the energetic propaganda of 
the dairies or the health authorities there seems to 
exist a general feeling that something really terrible 
will happen to children who do not drink milk. Then, 
too, I occasionally find a teacher who will not allow 
a child to have dessert unless he has eaten all of the 
first course. Often these teachers think that allowing 
dessert to a child who has eaten no other food is not 
just superficially wrong, it is downright immoral. 
These people assume that eating is a duty. It is often 
very difficult for them to see that eating is normally 
a pleasure, that one learns to eat best when the urge 
is internal. They never seem to realize that a child’s 
liking for the food will hardly be enhanced if he is 
forced to taste after an unpleasant scene. Because of 
an underlying concept of obligation in relation to 
eating these people usually have a panicky feeling 
that if you let one child refuse a food everyone else 
will too, and the whole meal system will somehow 
break down. Along with this goes the idea that it is 
unfair to allow one child not to eat something when 
everyone else “ves. “He shouldn’t be allowed to get 
away with it.” It is hard to work these feelings 
through. If they are strong they go back a long way 
to early childhood and are not too amenable to 
reason. It is very difficult for some people to believe 
that appetite alone can safely be allowed to be the 
guiding motive in eating. 

Because one allows the children to control what 
and how much they will eat of the food provided it 
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does not follow that there should be no standards for 
behavior. Children can be expected to stay reason- 
ably quiet by which I mean without shouting, bang- 
ing their silver, blowing bubbles in their milk or 
kicking their neighbor until they are ready to serve 
themselves more or are finished. Reasonable con- 
versation and a pleasant atmosphere is to be en- 
couraged. 

While nurses as well as teachers are apt to feel 
strongly that children must eat certain foods, the 
caseworker can be almost too objective in her blithe 
insistence that no force whatever be applied. This 
sounds like a silly statement. What I really mean is 
that the caseworker is often quite right in her recom- 
mendation about feeding, but too often has not had 
herself the daily experience of sitting through meal 
after meal with one of these children who really 
seems to eat nothing. I think it is an unusual woman 
who does not feel somewhat impelled to cajole such 
a child to eat by one method or another. The case- 
worker who discusses such problems with a teacher 
must be aware that many people feel a very un- 
pleasant sensation of anxiety about the non-eater. 
Even when a child is manifestly husky if he doesn’t 
eat for you day after day you do begin to wonder. 
The caseworker can say gaily—and of course truly 
enough—‘“‘He must eat plenty for his own needs or 
he’d show it physically.”” She too might worry if she 
actually ate with this child day after day. 

I took eating as my first illustration because there 
really are rather specific rules to follow, yet time and 
again people’s feelings intervene and upset the apple- 
cart. This is not meant to cover the handling of com- 
plicated feeding problems where expert advice 1s 
needed. The general type of handling to which I refer 
is usually all that can be expected in most nurseries. 
Yet, even with such simple general principles, meal- 
time has to be watched, and staff members have to 
learn to examine the emotions which make the chil- 
dren resist carrying them out. Supervisors, or the 
caseworker, or perhaps the consulting psychiatrist 
need to give support to the teacher and help her 
realize that her darkest fear, that she is allowing 
starvation in her school, will not be realized. It 
generally takes the actual experience of seeing these 
principles work successfully to help the true doubter 
overcome her doubts. 


Helping the Child Say “Goodbye” 


We might well start with the child’s entrance to 
school. We recognize nowadays that a child’s separa- 
tion from his mother should be gradual. We no longer 


believe that because he stops crying once she is out of 
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sight, he no longer cares that she has gone. We know 
that insofar as is practicably possible, a child should 
be started in school at a rate that is bearable for him. 
Unfortunately, for some working mothers it is im- 
possible to move as slowly as is ideal. There has to 
be flexibility in understanding the exigencies of the 
mother’s situation as well as the child’s. How many 
days can she be away from work without jeopardizing 
her job, for instance? I am assuming here that she 
really must work and that loss of her job would be a 
major catastrophe for the family. When a child is 
having trouble in separating from his mother, yet it 
is necessary that the mother leave abruptly, we can 
compromise a little by using our imaginations to help 
the child. Can she bring something from home that 
gives him comfort? Can he talk to his mother on the 
telephone during the day to get the direct assurance 
of hearing her voice? And will his teacher make every 
effort to comfort him and make exceptions for him 
until he is settled? She can recognize his loneliness 
and fear and allow him to cry if he needs to. She can 
assure him that his mother misses him as much as he 
misses her. She can help him express his anger, as well 
as his grief, at his mother’s leaving him. She also can 
help the other children to understand his situation 
and feelings. 

The kind of individualization which allows for the 
expression of feeling is not so simple for many of us 
who were brought up in the grin-and-bear-it school of 
thought. I think there is a quite common notion that 
if you can stop a child from crying by repressive— 
but, of course, kind methods—that his pain is gone. 
We do not always like to recognize that it is our pain 
that has gone not his, and only our anxiety that has 
been relieved. It can be quite distressing to hear the 
crying of a child who misses his mother. The mother, 
also, finds the situation distressing, particularly when 
the child expresses resentment at her departure or at 
her return. 

Generally, the caseworker does not receive the 
brunt of the child’s feelings. If she is to be successful 
in helping teacher and mother to allow this expres- 
sion, she must be able to understand the pain in- 
volved for both. She must help the teacher see that 
it is not necessarily reassuring to a mother to be told 
that her child is perfectly all right “‘once you are out 
of sight’”—nor is it necessarily true. The old regi- 
menting repressive way was really so much more com- 
forting to the adults. In many situations, the nursery 
could feel smugly that the child was all right when 
he was at school, it was just the mother who caused 
his trouble. I think, however, that today most every- 
one accepts this need for individualization in the be- 
ginning, with all its concomitant emotion, par- 
ticularly if it does not go on too long. One does run 
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into the feeling now and then that this has lasted 
long enough and that the child will never become 
independent unless we start right now making him 
dress himself, for instance. I have known teachers 
who ran out of patience and decided abruptly that a 
child was just putting something over, and quite 
suddenly and unreasonably expected him to get into 
his outside clothes alone. On the other hand there is 
the teacher who misses that dividing line where 
separation is no longer the real issue and the child 
goes on to make use of special treatment for his own 
particular satisfaction. It is the difficult task of the 
educator to know when to make the transition from 
being a comforting, spoiling sort of person to ex- 
pecting the same behavior from this child that she 
does from the others. 


Starting the Day Right 


Now that we have our child entered and adjusted 
to separation where else might we individualize? 
When our children come in the morning, they may 
have milk, or juice and crackers. Most have had a 
hurried breakfast and need something more, others 
need nothing. Because few of our children get sup- 
plementary vitamins at home, our medical staff 
advises that we give them. Most children take a 
capsule but some just cannot swallow them and they 
are given drops. Since there is a choice there is 
seldom any difficulty. Occasionally, as with the milk, 
a nurse or teacher gets panicky when she discovers 
someone has not been taking his vitamins, and gets 
the feeling that he will develop some terrible de- 
ficiency or that all the other children will stop and, 
therefore, the nursery will be full of children with 
tickets. She then forces the issue and really gets into 
trouble with a child. I bring this up again because so 
often what lies behind failure to find out why a child 
is not conforming is this terror that either something 
dire will befall the child, or he will permanently get the 
upper hand or all the others will follow him. I use the 
word “‘terror” advisedly. Many teachers do have an 
underlying fear about what will happen if the group 
gets out of control. Others become angry if they feel 
they are being defied. The opposite extreme of never 
insisting on anything with a child and thus avoiding 
these same discomforts is just as bad. These are the 
feelings that get in the way of wise individualization. 
The caseworker who has not experienced the practical 
emotion-arousing situations is not always as sym- 
pathetic as she should be with the teacher’s point of 


view. 
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Self-Expression —Its Use and Abuse 


Now we have the children ready for the day with 
vitamins, milk and crackers to fortify them until time 
for mid-morning snack. In all nurseries when the 
weather is good the children are outdoors part of the 
day and some start the day on the playground. But 
it is absolutely necessary that every single child go 
out every single day? Supposing you find that Janey 
has arrived in a very touchy frame of mind. She balks 
at every suggestion and every routine. She refuses to 
play with anyone. You know from past experience 
that when she is in such a mood she'll be stubborn 
about getting dressed and later about getting un- 
dressed. Why not let her stay in and play with some- 
thing that is likely to be soothing for her? If she en- 
joys water play, perhaps washing the dolls or their 
dishes will improve her frame of mind. It is not al- 
ways practical to provide this sort of opportunity, 
but of course, often a bit of arranging will make it so. 
It would not mean, either that it is necessary or 
possible to make exceptions for everyone every day. 
I want to stress, lest I give the opposite impression, 
that for the most part the children go through the 
day without special exceptions, especially since any 
day will include many opportunities for pursuing 
their own choices. 

I think that most nurseries do very well with crea- 
tive activities. The teacher usually recognizes that 
this is a place where each child can express himself as 
he feels— providing he does it on the given material, 
of course. 

A great deal of sensitive discrimination goes into 
teaching with creative materials. There should be 
ample opportunity for creative activity with plenty of 
choice of material. Water color and finger paints, 
crayons and clay, blocks and clothes to dress up in, 
simple tools and boards should all be available. 
Creative activity is an outlet and also an avenue to 
accomplishment. 

Individualization in this area comes in knowing 
what a child is able to do and in giving stimulation 
and guidance when the child is ready. There is some 
tendency for nursery school teachers and caseworkers 
to become so concerned with the importance of ac- 
cepting a child’s creative endeavors that she forgets 
to expect enough in aesthetic results. Jimmy, at 4% 
is old enough in every way to be capable of producing 
a picture that has design or is recognizably represen- 
tational and should not be praised for silly scribbling. 
The teacher has an educational function which may 
involve stimulation, suggestion or criticism as well as 
commendation. Jimmy may actually feel unappre- 
ciated if the teacher praises him for something much 
less mature than his capacities. She must be percep- 
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tive about what each child is able to do and where he 
is trying to go. Why make an effort if you get as 
much credit for your poorest attempts as for your 
best? On the other hand, it is just as important to put 
Janey’s splotchy blotch up on the wall when it is her 
best effort as it is Jimmy’s excellent and colorful 
design. 

The observant teacher can learn a great deal about 
the children with whom she is working by watching 
what the child uses and how he uses it. What about 
the little boy who always chooses to dress up in 
ladies’ clothes? Is this because women’s old clothes 
are so much easier to come by that the nursery 
doesn’t have suitable dress-up clothes for boys? I 
mention this advisedly because it is astounding how 
often this happens. Or is it for his own reasons that he 
selects women’s clothes? What of the child who will 
never put her hands in finger paint or clay? What of 
the child who paints only with black? The choices 
raise questions which call for more careful observa- 
tion and further enquiry. The fact that a child is 
allowed complete individual expression in_ these 
activities permits him to tell us a great deal about 
himself. The child who refuses all creative play tells 
you at least that he does not dare to be himself. 


Preserving Spontaneity 


Music, literature and science belong in this general 
area. Some nurseries just make routines out of them 
—stories at ten, music at ten-thirty—and for science 
a goldfish bowl in one corner and a hamster in 
another. There is nothing so wrong with what is done. 
The children like the stories, they enjoy being Indians 
to music, they are interested in the hamster. What is 
missing is the element of spontaneity. It does not 
occur to the teachers to say an appropriate nursery 
rhyme on the playground, or to sing a song or merely 
a phrase appropriate to the moment. In all these areas 
there is the possibility of picking up the spontaneous 
interests and questions of the children. Sometimes a 
refreshing change in the regular program can grow 
out of these unexpected expressions, perhaps an un- 
planned walk to a nearby pet store or juice while the 
children are in the playground on a sunny day. Let 
me stress here that there must be a regular outline for 
the program. What we have to make certain is that 
neither our spontaneity nor the children’s is lost in 
following it too rigidly. 


The Child Who Doesn’t Sleep 


Now that we have taken the children through the 
morning and lunch, we come to nap time. I think this 
is really a difficult time to individualize. Generally 
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the teachers need a rest as well as the children. 
Because most nursery schedules include conferen- 
ces, staff meetings or report writing in this period, 
it is really inconvenient if the children cannot sleep. 
Fortunately for us, most of our children not only 
need to sleep but are able to during this time. Oc- 
casionally, however, there are children who do not 
need a nap or who cannot sleep. We are inclined, I am 
afraid, to penalize these youngsters. It is most im- 
portant to recognize the reason for a child’s not being 
able to sleep. Is it fear of dreams, fear that they will 
wet their beds or some other anxiety? Is it that the 
child gets enough sleep at night and really does not 
need the sleep? If so, can he be given something quiet 
to play with on his cot after he has lain still for a 
little while? Can he be allowed to get up well ahead of 
the others and engage in a relatively quiet activity 
apart from the resters? Can we find means of reas- 
suring our anxious children enough so that they can 
sleep? The anxious and very disturbing non-sleeper 
will invariably have trouble in other areas. Sometimes 
he is someone who really does not belong in a group 
setting. Here we must remember that the ordinary 
nursery cannot adapt itself sufficiently to meet all 
needs of a// children. Honest evaluation also means 
determining the point at which individualization 
must stop for the sake of the group. And sometimes 
one must even admit the painful necessity for drop- 
ping a child. 

Now we have arrived at the end of the day. Ina 
nursery this is a most important time for individuali- 
zation. Persumably there has been a snack and play 
time since the nap, and many of the children have 
gone home. The remaining children are tired and so 
are the teachers. It is natural to want to just take it 
easy. It is infuriating that Jackie always takes this 
time to be particularly difficult. Sometimes there ts 
an easy solution. I can remember one Jackie who al- 
ways settled down when given a little food. Music 
can often be used or stories. There is the child who 
needs to sit on a lap. If only a very few children are 
left there may be an opportunity to listen to revealing 
confidences. The children should not just be let alone 
or forced to clean the room up. It is a good idea to get 
the children cleaned up, so that they will look nice 
and be in as relaxed and pleasant a mood as possible 
when the mother comes. After all, she is pretty tired 
by then, too. 


Discipline Is Important, Too 


One area which extends throughout the entire day 
is the handling of discipline. Here preconceived no- 
tions about fairness often enter and interfere. Many 
people start out with the idea that fairness implies 
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dealing out the same penalties for the same offenses. 
It is easy to forget that the purpose of discipline is to 
help the individual master himself. In each one of us, 
I suspect, there is a residue of vengeance. It is 
thoroughly normal for anyone to feel punitive after 
sufficient provocation. Some of us have more of this 
than others and can justify it by codifying our feel- 
ings into a system of penalties for given offenses. This 
seems fair. And yet help to the individual, the real 
purpose of discipline at the nursery level, is left out 
of the picture entirely. Some teachers are horrified 
that to one little boy who has kicked another you 
simply say firmly, “We cannot let you hurt other 
children”; and to another for the same offense you 
request that he sit on a chair for awhile until he feels 
able to control himself when playing with the others. 
Why? The first child is panicky about his own ag- 
gressive impulses which he cannot control. He needs 
to be stopped before he commits an act of aggression. 
He really cannot control himself without support and 
at this point he cannot stand punishment. The other 
child has himself pretty well in hand. He knows that 
kicking is not acceptable but needs to be reminded 
and be given a chance to quiet down when he has be- 
come excited. He can well tolerate a penalty and can 
learn from the experience. 


Two Three-Year-Olds 


If I go into more detail about two children it may 
clarify my points. In nursery schools one has to feel 
one’s way and decide on procedure on the basis of 
careful observation. An early history from the 
mother may give little clue as to the cause for one 
kind of behavior or another. 


Timmy stood on the outskirts of the group and watched. Some- 
times he was as motionless as a little statue. He seemed sad and 
his big, blue eyes filled with tears if he was urged to do anything. 
He accepted the services of the staff or a protective older child 
docilely but limply. He occasionally offered a secret sort of shy 
smile when for instance his teacher would put a spoonful of food in 
his mouth. His teacher, incidentally, could not bear to see this 
pale, thin, helpless, little creature sitting and not attempting to eat 
much of anything and for awhile fed him. He never asked for food 
nor helped himself except, as it turned out, when the teacher for 
some reason left the table or when he thought she did not see. He 
managed to create the most pathetic appearance and conveyed the 
impression of one who is completely dependent and unable to do 
anything for himself. The teachers encouraged him to participate 
and to talk but he remained silent and aloof. The teachers thought 
perhaps he was not very bright. He often wet himself, sometimes 
when he was right in the bathroom. When he felt coerced he never 
made a sound, but large tears rolled down his face. Gradually it 
became apparent that the more he was encouraged and urged the 
less he did. Occasionally when no one seemed to be noticing 
he would try something. It was learned that he talked a blue 
streak at home and ran around like mad. There they wished he would 
sit and be quiet. The nursery had known all along that 
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there was a baby sister at home, cared for by the grandmother 
while the mother worked. They thought that some of Timmy’s 
behavior might be attributable to jealousy. After a good many 
months the mother brought out in an interview with the case- 
worker that when she was pregnant she became desperate about 
training Timmy before the new baby arrived. He was actually 
almost trained but had a tendency to be somewhat constipated 
and have an occasional accident. She began feeling very anxious. 
He was almost two and the baby was due shortly. She felt that she 
had to have him absolutely trained. She felt that otherwise she 
would be a failure. Her mother-in-law was already quite critical 
and moreover she could not stand it to have to wash two sets of 
diapers. She began using forcible methods and had continued to 
give occasional enemas. At the time of intake she had simply 
stated that toilet training was accomplished without much dif- 


ficulty but that Timmy had started to wet again after the baby 
came. 


Shortly after this conference Timmy was tested 
and found to have very adequate intelligence. The 
teachers stopped coaxing him to do things. They were 
friendly and responsive but stopped urging him to 
talk or eat or dress himself or play with others. They 
let him discover the natural consequences of his be- 
havior letting him find out that it was he who cared 
and suffered if he refused to do things. Gradually he 
formed a relationship with one teacher and slowly he 
was able to meet a few demands for her sake. After 
two years he was participating reasonably well with 
other children. He could accept the usual demands of 
the teachers with only occasional resistance. 

In contrast I will use another child who appeared 
somewhat similar in the beginning. 


Janey, although she never achieved the utterly pathetic, be- 
draggled look of Timmy, was also quiet, fearful and unhappy 
about leaving her mother. She stood on the sidelines and watched 
and did very little participating. Fairly soon, however, she selected 
a teacher whom she approached actively for help and protection. 
She accepted encouragement and suggestions from her readily and 
started talking to her and telling her things. It was apparent that 
she wanted to please her teacher and she made a consistent effort 
to help herself in dressing, to participate, to try new foods largely 
for the sake of the teacher. 


It was soon evident that the contrast between the 
two children was striking and the handling of the 
two became markedly different. It was possible to 
expect Janey to learn new things, to try new foods, 
to conform to the general program of the school. On 
the other hand Timmy had to learn that when he 
did not get ready for a walk it was assumed he was 
not interested in going. He was the one who missed 
out, and the teachers did not care. He had to learn, 
in effect, that the game of defeating other people by 
finding out what they wanted and then not doing it in 
the end defeated him alone. If Janey had been treated 
as Timmy was her progress would have been slowed 
down a great deal, as was Timmy’s when he was 
handled like Janey. It is obvious that aggressive 


















children need to be treated in another way and that 
not all aggressive children are treated alike. 

To adapt the nursery program takes profound skill. 
It involves not only a knowledge of developmental 
levels but knowledge of the particular child, his 
abilities, his capacity for persistence and his own 
special emotional needs. It involves being able to 
observe him and detect on any one day what his 
mood is, thereby gauging whether this is a time to 
encourage and maybe even press, or to relax and give 
extra help. It involves being able to listen to what a 
child is trying to tell you—whether by word of mouth 
or by behavior. It involves being able to sense the 
mood of the group and its ability to stand deviations 
on the part of one or more of its members. And over 


and above all this it involves knowing yourself. You 
have to recognize your own needs to control or to be 
indulgent, your own needs for perfection or for lax- 
ness, the ingredients of your concept of fairness, 
your needs for regularity or your resistance to it, 
your pleasure in limits or your resentment against 
them. This is very difficult. No one can supply rules. 
There are principles, but principles that each person 
must apply for herself. For individualization does not 
imply disorderliness or lack of standards. It does not 
imply a lack of limitations. It is profoundly chal- 
lenging and extraordinarily difficult. It is never fully 
attained but is a goal toward which good nursery 
staff continues to move even after years of experi- 


ence. 









THE COMMUNITY’S COMMITMENT TO PROVIDE FULL 


Mrs. Lewis Rumford, II 
Board Member 
Maryland Children’s Aid Society, Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL CHILDREN 


‘4A Healthy Personality for Every Child” was the pro- 
jected goal of the Midcentury White House Conference. 
Its attainment, says the author, depends in large meas- 
ure, upon community understanding—and arousing this 


is a function of the child welfare services themselves. 


A SEASONED adult, living in the second half of the 
twentieth century, may be pardoned if a backward 
glance at the rapid changes of his century makes him 
feel battered, a little bewildered, but quite durable. 

It has been a tumultuous time when for several 
generations, each generation’s experience has been so 
different that carry-over has been slight. As Dr. 
Margaret Mead says, “Parenthood has become an 
engrossing commitment to the future (and all of us, 
as Citizens), are rearing unknown children for an un- 
known world.” t 

Philosophically the citizen will agree that in our 
children rests the hope of the future. This has always 
been so, but in this thermonuclear age there is a new 
urgency and a new awareness. As you remember, the 
goal of the Midcentury White House Conference was 
stated as a fair chance for every child to achieve a 
healthy personality essential to individual happiness 
and to responsible citizenship. There was acceptance 
by representatives to the Conference of the com- 
munity’s responsibility for providing adequate pro- 
grams in education, health, recreation and _ social 


* Presented at the Child Welfare League Section, National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 1954. 
+ Dr. Margaret Mead, Midcentury White House Conference. 
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service, making full use of voluntary and public re- 
sources. Pity for the disadvantaged child’s condition 
was directed to the hope that he could be salvaged 
for a better human community. 


Meeting Physical Need Is Not Enough 


Unfortunately, this broad view of the community’s 
responsibility is not apt to be the reaction of the 
general public. Over the last twenty years there has 
grown a partial acceptance of the rights of citizens to 
assistance and security when in need. This was first 
vividly demonstrated in the great economic depres- 
sion of the early thirties when government, meaning 
man organized politically, was forced to assume the 
responsibility for preserving the economy of the 
nation and of safeguarding human freedom. The en- 
suing years pointed up the interdependence of liberty 
and security with social and economic planning. This 
has been called the great movement toward national 
welfare wherein have seen the birth of the 
National Social Security Act, the nationwide housing 
plan, the recent federal health reinsurance _pro- 
posals, ete. 

The graphic needs and uncertainties of the depres- 
sion made it easier for the average citizen to identify 
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himself with the so-called “have-nots.” A tolerance 
to relief programs existed which is apt to be missing 
in periods of full employment. Probably as a result of 
this close brush with actual want it was generally 
accepted, in an involuntary way, that there should 
not be too great a gap between the living standards 
of those in need and those able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Consequently, as the national standard of living 
rises, the cost of the welfare program also goes up in 
providing food, clothing and shelter. Citizens tend to 
forget that this requires a constantly increasing in- 
vestment. Sometimes they resent it and often they 
fail to face the fact that there will always be a per- 
centage of the population who, for a variety of 
reasons, will not be able to support themselves, and 
will need help. 

If the financial responsibility for people in need of 
help has achieved grudging acceptance in the last 
two decades, there is a moral responsibility which 
must be faced more generally. For instance, knowl- 
edge of what children need, of why they behave as 
they do and how they can be helped to achieve a 
healthy personality has opened new horizons. Thus 
knowledge carries with it the obligation to go beyond 
the physical problems of food and shelter into the 
field of treatment and actuality of service. This is 
long-term and costly. The basket of groceries carried 
to the door was the old way the community showed 
its concern. What we expect today is different largely 
because there is a growing conviction among many of 
us that the community has a responsibility and a 
stake in the welfare of children that goes far beyond 
the mere physical aspects. 

This is a major change in function and one which 
I am sure the general public does not understand. 
Delinquency tells us that we are not doing our best 
for our children whom, oratorically we hail as “Our 
Greatest Resource” and “Our Hope of Tomorrow.” 
Yet when it comes to appropriating money for child 
welfare services the public is prone to be apathetic or 
economy-minded. Consequently legislators pare the 
budget accordingly or eliminate the funds and 
machinery necessary to face up to the welfare respon- 
sibility. If the public were really convinced that our 
major weapons against delinquency are broadened 
services to children and prevention work, our elected 
representatives would be much more responsive. The 
sad fact is that in spite of oratorical tributes to chil- 
dren the public has not been sold either on the need 
for expanded services nor have they faced the harsh 
reality that good and needed services cost money and 
that it is false economy not to provide that money. 
For instance, $120 a year is the cost of putting a 
youthful first offender on probation. This covers the 
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cost of a worker’s time for supervising him, encourag- 
ing him and putting him on the right path. Converse- 
ly, it costs between $1500 and $1800 a year to keep 
that youth in a corrective institution, and statistics 
reveal that close to 80 per cent of those sent to prison 
for the first time, return there.* In spite of this, pro- 
bationary programs literally fight for their existence 
while institution populations thrive. 


Explaining the Need Convincingly 


Community understanding has not caught up with 
professional knowledge or professional goals. The in- 
experienced layman will always fear and usually 
oppose something which he does not understand. All 
too often our social agencies make studies, report on 
them to each other and file them away. They make 
no dent upon lay comprehension or consciousness of 
responsibility. If a good study is shared with the lay- 
man, it is apt to be treated as yesterday’s news unless 
he has its implications dinned into his ears. Over and 
over again must he hear the story, not just at cam- 
paign time, but throughout the year. One good inter- 
pretive study a year is not enough. Repetition is 
probably the key word in successful advertising and 
persistence is certainly the mark of every salesman. 
Both of these qualities are necessary if more people 
are to be aware of the story that professional social 
work has to tell. 

The community, to be aroused, must get not only 
the facts, repeated and repeated, but constant, year- 
round, spoon-fed interpretation. This should be part 
of the constant planning of an agency. It takes lead- 
ership on the part of the professional group, convic- 
tion and a positive approach. A large part of citizen 
apathy is the result of lack of relation to the facts, 
and not indifference. If the citizen’s conviction is to 
be increased, and I am convinced that it can be, it 
will be because the profession has taken the initiative 
in narrowing the gap between what passes for public 
apathy and what the profession must feel as frustra- 
tion. That it takes time, patience and imagination 
goes without saying. 

How can the attention of the community be 
aroused constructively? One aspect is research in the 
effectiveness of our current methods of social service. 
On what foundation do accepted practices rest, and 
what are the facts to support them? No profession 
can be accepted indefinitely without some research to 
substantiate its claims. For example, the public needs 
to know more about why the social service profession 
insists on certain adoption standards or foster care 
criteria. On what basis of fact and experience do these 








* Field, Marshall, The Needs of Children Today. Cuitp WELFARE, 
October, 1953, p. 5. 
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standards rest? This is a subject which needs more 
consideration than the scope of this paper allows, but 
it has bearing upon increased lay understanding and 
confidence. 


Sharing Professional Knowledge with the 
Community 


In the meantime, why not capitalize upon making 
available to the public the vast amount of experience 
and knowledge that professional social workers have 
amassed on children’s behavior, problems and chang- 
ing attitudes? This should pertain not only to specific 
agency services and neglected children but to all 
children. Most parents are eager for help. Enlighten- 
ment on this subject and assistance in fostering their 
self-confidence and understanding of their problems 
with their own children, may well foster a deeper con- 
viction about the right of every child for a fair chance 
to achieve a healthy personality. 

This winter Johns Hopkins University’s McCoy 
College offered a night course on the behavior of chil- 
dren under the leadership of a professional social 
worker. As an experiment in public relations, the 
sessions were reported in a daily newspaper from the 
angle of parental interest, stressing the problems and 
needs of the normal child. The reporting was excel- 
lent, the response was enthusiastic, and numerous 
referrals to the local family and children’s agency was 
a result which had not been anticipated. Two facets 
of this incident are worth noting: first, the extent to 
which the layman understands the problems and 
skills of handling the normal child undoubtedly 
affects his appreciation of the enormous amount of 
help and skill needed by children with dislocated 
lives. It makes him realize and value the skills of the 
professional person. This is needed, especially in rural 
areas, where professional status is sometimes more of 
a handicap than a help. The second facet of this par- 
ticular extension course is the response to a service in 
the community of which many people were either 
unaware or which they had not interpreted in terms 
of their own need. In both cases, public understand- 
ing was aided, and the springboard of this aid was 
parental interest. Certainly more of this kind of in- 
terpretation could be done by children’s agencies. 
The personal interest which people have in their own 
children’s needs could serve as the door to a broader 
comprehension of the needs of all children. 

This approach, plus a wider use of shortened and 
disguised case histories, could be applied much more 
aggressively to all kinds of small citizens’ groups. 
Church groups, women’s clubs, alumni groups, the 
Grange, P.T.A., business and fraternal organizations 
are constantly in search of free speakers. They repre- 
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sent groups of earnest citizens who really want to 
know why they are doing what they are doing. They 
need help, however, in weighing issues for when a 
problem cannot be solved by simply taking sides, a 
feeling of helplessness descends to fill the vacuum 
created by lack of facts. Citizen apathy is the result 
and is poor soil in which to cultivate citizen confi- 
dence and conviction—the ace in the hole in a legis- 
lative crisis. 

For example, no group has been too small for the 
hard-hitting, enthusiastic, down-to-earth speakers of 
the Baltimore Citizens’ Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation. These speakers have been members of the 
staff and board. For fifteen years they have talked 
and shown their film strips of what poor housing 
means in Baltimore, until Baltimoreans have been 
aroused from their lethargy to support a slum clear- 
ance program that has been given national publicity. 
Even now the wheels turn slowly but there is move- 
ment, illustrative of the fact that the grass roots rela- 
tionship, which small groups of interested, concerned 
citizens possess, is never to be overestimated. 

The Family Life Program of the Family Service 
Association of America operates upon such a premise. 
It offers to supply a trained leader from a family 
agency to any group of seven or eight or more who 
will meet regularly to discuss some aspect of family 
life, tailored to the needs of the group. If applied 
more widely, than is now the case to the children’s 
field, staff time would have to be planned and 
allotted as part of the agency program. It is realized 
that this puts an added burden upon staff hours, 
which are frequently at a premium as it is, but if the 
board of the agency, as well as the staff, is convinced 
of the value inherent in such a community program, 
time could certainly be planned for and under- 
written. It would pay real dividends. 

In a large community the Council of Social Agen- 
cies is the coordinating force for all the agencies and 
should spearhead the drive for interpretation. For the 
past two years the Baltimore Council of Social Agen- 
cies has made an intensive and dramatic effort to 
interpret, and promote services for children by spon- 
soring Child Welfare Services Week. Although con- 
centrated in one week, four to five months after cam- 
paign time, it encompasses all the techniques for in- 
teresting the public. This year there were agency 
tours, panel discussions, television and radio pro- 
grams of the interview-of-panel type, a dramatization 
of a child being helped in a child guidance clinic, and 
over fifty speeches before a wide variety of groups, 
followed by discussion. In each program the emphasis 
was upon the service rather than upon the agency, 
and each agency presented its service as representa- 
tive of various child welfare services in the city. The 
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keynote was “Every Child Needs a Family” and an 
important panel discussion had as its theme ‘‘Parents 
Are Better Than You Think.” This was certainly 
catering to the positive approach and to parental 
interest, even ego, and it was very effective. Profes- 
sional practice was skillfully presented to the public 
and agencies and lay people alike agreed that it was 
a profitable investment of agency time. Successful as 
this was, its long term effectiveness will depend upon 
a sustained year-round program. The community 
must learn to know and use its welfare services. This 
is more than interpretation; it is an obligation. 


The Board’s Role in Interpretation 


By the same token, the community must learn to 
value, use and pay for the professional skills and 
knowledge which are basic to treatment and quality 
of service. The child problem is changing, growing 
and developing under the changing conditions of 
modern industrial society. The rescue and salvage 
work is becoming “‘civilization’s only valid passport 
to enduring peace.”’* The board of an agency is sup- 
posed to carry interpretation to the community in its 
liaison capacity. Yet how much is the average board 
helping the public respect professional services, the 
keystone upon which the salvage work rests? 

Ideally every agency should have a public relations 
person on the staff, for it could be a full-time job. 
Lacking this, however, every agency should certainly 
have a public relations program. A committee from 
the board is often very useful and capable here, carry- 
ing responsibility for work with the newspapers and 
reporters. An agency newsletter, published periodi- 
cally, is invaluable in keeping contributors and 
agency friends posted. It is certainly a necessity in an 
agency with branches throughout a state. The Mary- 
land Children’s Aid Society board, in this latter cate- 
gory, has such feeling about this means of fostering 
community understanding that it allocates a substan- 
tial part of a somewhat meager budget to publish, 
under board leadership, a quarterly ‘“News” which, 
in my opinion, combines eye appeal with brevity and 
readability. 

Many boards, like the communities of which they 
are a sample, are not reconciled to the concept of 
treatment and quality of service as an extension of 
the obligation to feed, clothe and shelter the desti- 
tute. They need interpretation and conviction as 
much as their fellow citizens. As many of them are 
conservative, the problem, as always, is the pace at 
which the conservative can take change. New social 
welfare trends and obligations are asserting them- 





* Child Welfare League of America Bulletin, May, 1947, page 2. 
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selves. They must fight to gain acceptance, for many 
adult lives have been conditioned by concepts and 
customs that, in swift moving times, are soon out- 
moded. Add to this the removal of the child from 
direct personal contact with the board member, and 
it is easier to understand why this board member 
tends to become suspicious of professional method 
and phraseology. It is his defense against a shifting 
function for which he has responsibility but which he 
does not understand. He too, needs help, information 
and confidence in professional services, layman that 
he is, if he is to attain his full stature as a responsible 
board member and an informed trustee of a com- 
munity venture in helpfulness. 

To be an informed trustee is a board member’s re- 
sponsibility and obligation if he is to fill his position 
adequately. Little can be expected of the general pub- 
lic in understanding of social welfare issues if those 
citizens who are board members are not deeply inter- 
ested, informed and articulate. In translating the 
work of his agency, in particular, and the cause of 
social welfare, in general, to his fellow citizens the 
board member has an important interpretive role to 
fill. 


Conclusions 


The peculiar demands of an age in which the ad- 
vances of science threaten to outdistance our social 
consciousness impose a burden upon all of us. Faith 
in the fact that it is possible to guide and enlighten 
human behavior is the ray of hope to which most of 
us cling. The media through which we can transmit 
that faith are the hearts and minds of today’s chil- 
dren. If the moral obligation to extend the commu- 
nity’s commitment to treatment and quality of 
service is squarely faced by more citizens, we will be 
on our way. To be faced with conviction, however, 
this broadened focus must be thoroughly understood 
by the public. Community understanding must catch 
up with professional goals. This calls for dedicated, 
patient leadership on the part of the professional 
group and on the part of all board members. Fact 
finding and persistent interpretation to the public 
should be part of every agency’s program. More 
interpretation geared to the interest of the citizen- 
parent in the behavior of normal children will 
broaden parents’ realization of the value of help and 
skills needed in the treatment of the disadvantaged 
child. This also advances the stature of the pro- 
fessional social worker in the community and 
emphasizes a positive approach. Every technique 
for interesting the public and board members and 
giving conviction to them should be utilized. Only 
through these various approaches will the community 
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learn to value child welfare programs and quality of 
service and be willing to face the cost. 

As the gap narrows between community under- 
standing and professional goals the conscious commit- 
ment to child welfare services, public and private, 
will surely grow. When this happens more citizens 
will accept their moral and financial responsibilities 
for services to the nation’s children and we will have 
a better human community. The closing of this gap 
is our challenge and our pressing responsibility. 

& 
Case Record Exhibit Committee 


Proposes Two-Point Program 


THe National Case Record Exhibit Committee went 
on record as unanimously in favor of continuing the 
study of criteria feeling that only a beginning had as 
yet been made. Few regions had pursued the study 
sufficiently to include an examination of the criteria 
for selecting records from each of the functions in- 
cluded in the field of Child Welfare. All were agreed 
that the work thus far had been invaluable and that 
a study of criteria should be an ongoing one. Criteria 
for the special skills in providing the various services 
would answer a long-felt need. The group plans meet- 
ings with representatives of their local schools of 
social work to examine with them how consistently 
the criteria enunciated by the practicing agencies are in 
agreement with the concepts taught by the schools. 

The committee also recommended that a new col- 
lection of case records be assembled for 1955. The 
committee believed that the process of selecting case 
records for a new exhibit could serve also as a measure 
for testing the criteria developed thus far, and would 
facilitate the refinement of these criteria. The invita- 
tion to participate in assembling a new exhibit is 
made with the understanding that some regions may 
prefer to continue the study of criteria for another 
year before embarking on the selection of records. 
This is a choice they are free to make and it will be an 
important way of participating in this year’s activi- 
ties, for the committee hopes that each region in addi- 
tion to submitting records will also submit a report of 
its continued activity in the development of criteria. 

When the call goes out for planning the fall meet- 
ing, which is to be held in September, each region will 
have an opportunity to announce its choice of activi- 
ties. The National Chairman will announce the dates 
of the meeting late in the summer. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that Miss 
Elizabeth A. Meek, Director, Downstate Services, 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the National Case 
Record Exhibit Committee. She succeeds Miss 
Justine Bland who has just completed her term of 
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office. Miss Meek will be remembered as the very 
able chairman of the Self-Study Subcommittee of the 
National Case Record Exhibit Committee which 
evaluated the case record exhibit committee activi- 
ties for the first ten-year period. It was in response to 
this inquiry that the regions indicated their concern 
to study criteria before proceeding with the selection 
of another exhibit. Miss Meek was chairman of her 
own region this past year and gave unusual leader- 
ship in its study of criteria. We are therefore particu- 
larly fortunate to have her as our national chairman 
at this time. We know that Miss Meek can look 
forward to the enthusiastic participation of the 
League member agencies. 
& 


Adoption Project Advisory Committee Announced 


N previous issues of CuH1t> WELFARE, we have 

announced that the League is conducting an Adop- 
tion Project which is supported jointly by the Heinz 
Foundation of Pittsburgh and the Benjamin Rosen- 
thal Foundation of New York. The Project will 
provide an opportunity for sharing knowledge on 
adoption by social welfare agencies and representa- 
tives of related fields. Outstanding specialists in the 
fields of law, pediatrics, obstetrics, psychiatry, 
psychology, genetics, anthropology, sociology, and 
religion have now agreed to serve as consultants. 
Michael Schapiro, Director of the Project, states that 
“oreater awareness of the partnership between all 
of the professional and scientific fields concerned with 
the problems of adoption will help agencies and others 
interested in adoption, to focus their attention on 
three objectives— protection of the child, the natural 
parents, and the adoptive parents.” 

To provide general guidance to the survey, an 
Advisory Committee composed of the following 
people has been formed: 

Miss Sophie van S. Theis, Chairman 
Miss Margaret Barbee Miss Opal M. Jacobs 
Miss Lois Benedict Miss Lucile Kennedy 
Mrs. Florence G. Brown Jerome Meyer 
Florence Clothier, M.D. John B. Montgomery 
Miss Dorothea P. Coe Mrs. Marjorie S. MacDonald 
Miss Mary C. Dalv Charles B. Olds 
Allison Davis, Ph.D. Julius Richmond, M.D. 
Fred DelliQuadri Miss Elizabeth H. Ross 
Mrs. Nelle Lane Gardner Abraham J. Simon, Ph.D. 
Clyde Getz Stuart R. Stimmel 
Rev. Luthard O. Gjerde Miss Elizabeth S. Townsend 
Perry B. Hall Miss Harriet L. Tynes 

Since it will be important to examine adoption 
methods and practices, and to share the knowledge 
and experiences of adoption agencies and the special- 
ists, a National Conference on Adoption will be held 
January 27 to 29, 1955 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, Illinois. This Conference will assist us in 
further developing standards of practice and methods 
of work in the adoption field. 
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NEWS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


Introducing Casework in a Dutch Children’s 
Institution 


Editor’s Note: We are pleased to publish this account of the 
experiences resulting from approximately four years of using social 
casework in the Orphanage of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Amsterdam. This was the first children’s institution in Holland to 
appoint an American trained social worker to carry out the func- 
tion of caseworker. 


GENERALLY speaking, social workers in Holland 
became interested in American social work concepts 
only after World War II. The psychiatric social 
workers of the Child Guidance Clinics, however, 
were an exception as they had developed psychiatric 
casework considerably earlier. Perhaps because of 
this, Holland has the reputation of being more ad- 
vanced in social casework than most of the other 
Western-European countries, but apart from the 
Child Guidance Clinics, there are still relatively few 
agencies in the field of social work here which apply 
social casework in practice. 

Our experience in practical application is still very 
limited and a major question which is still unan- 
swered is how to reconcile the differences, and yet 
make appropriate use of the common denominators 
that exist within two social work worlds. There is 
still a good deal of difference of opinion here and in 
North America as to the usefulness of American 
methods for social work in Holland. 


Casework Initially Considered Panacea 


When in November 1949 the caseworker was ap- 
pointed in our agency the staff members, including 
the director, were aware that social casework was a 
method of social work, developed in the United 
States, which took into account psychoanalytical 
principles—but beyond that they had little more 
knowledge about it. 

We had some vague notion of resistances which 
might possibly result from the use of casework 
methods in an agency which had existed without 
them for almost three hundred years, but optimistic 
expectations of a quick and splendid victory for this 
psychologically founded way of working took away 
all our fears! 

In spite of warnings from the caseworker against 
such overestimation, the initial tendency was to 
consider casework as a panacea for all problems. It 
was only when using the new methods that we could 
begin to know and experience the fact that casework 
is not only a method but also a philosophy and a 
process. 
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When the caseworker came to our institution the 
function of the agency was already changing. Origi- 
nally an orphanage, its purpose was the education of 
orphans, both boys and girls ranging from one to 18 
years. The Board had previously decided also to take 
in half-orphans who could not stay at home because 
of social situations. After the war we started also to 
take care of “problem” children or disturbed children. 


This change in policy confronted the staff at the 
institution with the necessity for looking more deeply 
than before at the psychological background of the 
children in their care. In the pedagogical* approach 
to the child, we looked for the motives behind the 
behavior, which we considered only symptomatic. It 
became clear that we needed a more psychologically 
sensitive apparatus to deal with the lacks which we 
discovered in this process. 


The caseworker, working carefully at intake, could 
gain a better idea of the needs of the child. In addi- 
tion, she was the person who could intensify the 
contact with parents and relatives, because she was 
not directly involved in the education of the child. 
Finally she could also function as a contact-person 
for those children who needed someone else besides 
the pedagogue. 


Isolation Preceded Integration 


The institution, because of its previously developed 
way of working, was ready for a caseworker on the 
staff, but the actual realization brought problems and 
disturbances. 

It turned out that the control of the more or less 
unconscious reactions both of children and staff—a 
control which we desired rationally—when actually 
applied, influenced the feeling of security of the staff, 
who became insecure and hesitant. On the surface the 
attitude toward the caseworker was a friendly and 
cooperative one, but many small things; e.g. the 
slightly ironic way in which the staff discussed the 
fact that she was “living out,” betrayed both the res- 
ervations about her and the need to rationalize them. 

The fear that weaknesses and mistakes, which 
until this time had been camouflaged in many ways, 
would be brought out into the open, brought about 
an effort to isolate the caseworker and, as a result, to 
take away the effect of the casework method. 

The houseparents tried to promote contacts with 
the caseworker especially with children who were in 


* In Holland, the term “pedagogical” conveys the meaning of a 
concept which is wider and more total than education. Pedagogics 
is characterized by the influence which an adult exerts on a child, 
with the purpose of helping him to achieve maturity. . . .” 
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more need of a psychotherapeutic relationship. On 
one hand this was caused by the secret hope that the 
contact would fail, and on the other hand, by over- 
estimating the potentialities of this psychological 
social work. 

It was only when the director began to understand 
a certain amount about casework and its potentiali- 
ties that he could start to help with the integrative 
process, which would draw casework more into the 
agency. 

But only when the whole staff, though in different 
degrees, had become “‘casework-minded,” could this 
isolation be done away with. 

The houseparents also tried to defend themselves 
in advance against expected criticism through an 
imitation of the outward appearance of the casework 
behavior—‘‘We do the same, and we have always done 
that, really.” This brought about an endless number 
of individual talks of houseparents with children, 
mostly conveying understanding and tolerance of the 
houseparent for the child and the group dissolved 
into a number of individuals, who became very inse- 
cure because of too much tolerance. Children who 
had a reasonable knowledge of, and adjustment to 
the norms were especially confused by this situation. 

Other reservations of pedagogical staff members 
showed in a completely different way. They were un- 
conditionally pro-casework and they looked honestly 
for a way to integrate casework into the existing 
activities of the agency. In other words, they tried to 
transform the more or less authoritarian agency with 
a staff hierarchy into a real democracy with a staff 
working as a team. This raised, however, so many 
practical problems that those staff members, not 
having adequate supervision, asked the caseworker 
for help and advice. Thus the caseworker was in 
danger of being absorbed increasingly by the peda- 
gogical problems. This danger was especially great as 
it was hard for her, because of the isolating tenden- 
cies, not to respond to invitations for cooperation. 

Besides, the caseworker was interested in the way 
in which the child was managed in the group. While 
it is certainly necessary that she have some part in 
this, it must, however, be an advisory function and 
she should not be forced into direct pedagogical activ- 
ities with the child. The direct management of the 
group should remain the responsibility of the house- 
parent. 

We have mentioned the different reactions to case- 
work separately as isolation, imitation and absorption, 

but in reality this division was not sharp. All these 
reactions could appear in one person with shifting 
emphasis. We are inclined to think that the insecurity 
of the pedagogue could be caused by the great 
amount of general confusion about ethical standards. 
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Determining How Casework Should be Used 


After about six months, it became clear that the 
use of casework in a living organism like a children’s 
institution can cause so much insecurity and create 
so many opportunities for misuse and misunderstand- 
ing that the working relationship between the case- 
worker and the other staff members must be defined. 
We saw two main possibilities here: 

1. The caseworker, as a social worker, has only a peripheral 
contact with the agency. She only acts when helping activity 
is needed for social problems; e.g. help with the adjustment 
of the child in the institution. The agency itself determines 
more or less independently from the caseworker, the way its 
function should be carried out. 


to 


. The caseworker is a member of the executive staff, in charge 
of the agency and is responsible especially for the social work 
aspect of the organization. As such she helps to determine the 
ways in which the function is carried out, and the resulting 
setting of policy in general. 


We purposely and consciously chose the second 

possibility for the following reasons: 

1. There is more opportunity to consider the education of the 
child in its totality. The very strong influence of the original 
“milieu” of the child can be taken into consideration from 
the beginning. 


i) 


. When placement of a child is requested we can better evalu- 
ate the possibilities for success of the placement because the 
caseworker also knows what the institution can offer, in 
organization, in composition of groups as well as in the 
capacity and potentialities of certain resident staff members. 


oO 


. There is greater opportunity for the creation of a real democ- 
racy in the institution. The first mentioned possibility leaves 
too much chance for the creation of only a seemingly demo- 
cratic arrangement. 

4. Casework and group work have a strong influence on each 

other and thus the possibility for a good integration of both 

methods is increased. 


That the above-mentioned considerations brought 
us to choose the second possibility is a result of the 
function and goal of the agency—the education of 
children in a conflicting situation who are materially 
and/or emotionally tied to their “milieu.” The goal 
takes first place in the determination of the method. 
This, in its turn, determines what kind of casework 
can be of the greatest service in an agency such as 
ours. We find that what is most useful is the kind of 
casework which puts emphasis on the social aspect 
and for which the psychological knowledge and skill 
is auxiliary. 





Casework Influenced Other Aspects 


As we progressed with the new program we found 
that casework has a great influence on the develop- 
ment of other aspects. For example, in using the case- 
work method the applications for placement were 
judged less emotionally than before. 
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The caseworker held the following questions as 
criteria for intake: 


1. Is group-living experience necessary or desirable for this 


child? 


to 


. If so, what kind of group-living experience is necessary and 
can the institution provide it? 


w 


. When we considered whether continuation of the stay in the 
institution was necessary or desirable for a child our criterion 
should be whether the child could still profit from the group- 
living experience as we offer it. 


On one hand it became clear what kind of help a 
child needed, but on the other hand the institution 
was forced to establish more precisely what its possi- 
bilities and limitations were. Among other things, 
this brought about a marked decrease in the admis- 
sion of children under six years of age, since we could 
not fulfill the needs of those children according to the 
findings of psychology. Where possible, we stimulated 
placement in families, if the children could not stay 
at home. Failing that solution, we referred to smaller 
institutions better geared to care for young children 
than we are. 

As a result of regular discussions about the devel- 
opment of the child during the stay in the institution, 
the important influence of the group on the behavior 
of the child became more and more clear. Therefore, 
the pedagogical staff had to consider the individual 
more and more against the background of the group. 
The apparent interplay between the members of the 
group promoted the idea that in the institution much 
attention must be given to the way in which these 
interpersonal relationships can be influenced, so that 
they can contribute to the realization of the goal of 
education, to help the child to grow to maturity. 

To be able to realize this it is necessary that the 
group reach a certain degree of homogeneity; that is, 
there should not be too much difference in the intelli- 
gence and social adaptability of the group members, 
but there must be enough difference to prevent freez- 
ing the educative powers of reciprocal attraction and 
rejection of the members. 

The population of the institution is divided into a 
number of groups, according to sex and age. It is 
common to all groups that the members have not 
joined the group voluntarily, because their placement 
in the institution was a result of special circumstances. 
Although each group has a goal, in accordance with 
its composition, this goal is not spontaneously ac- 
cepted by its members. In an institutional group the 
goal of the association has to be set much more from 
“above” by the leaders than is generally considered 
desirable in group work. On adherence to these funda- 
mental ways the staff takes an authoritative attitude 
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toward the children. The houseparent thus starts 
with the execution of power to obtain only later, when 
the group has developed into a community, authority, 
and while he continues to maintain the basic pattern 
he then does it within a different relationship. The 
relationship based on power becomes one based on 
authority. We can only touch upon the question of 
discipline as it is beyond the scope of this article to 
enlarge upon it here. 


To get to know the basic pattern which has to be 
maintained, this limited group goal has to be com- 
pared with the basic pattern of the institution as a 
whole; e.g. progressive, individual-psychological, 
social-pedagogical, eclectic, etc. 

Thus the application of casework in a children’s 
institution leads to a scrutiny of the goal of the insti- 
tution, which has to be explicitly formulated. This 
helps also in the development of method selection in 
group work which cannot be carried out on the same 
voluntary basis as, and is therefore different from, 
social group work. We can, however, in the develop- 
ment of this pedagogical group work profit from the 
experiences and results of other kinds of group work. 


In this pedagogical group work we shall have to 
manage and use the many relationships which exist 
among the members but it is obvious that we need to 
know first the configuration of the group. The way in 
which to do that is one of the first questions we need 
to answer in the near future. To what extent we can 
use a sociometric study is still not determined. We do 
think that we have to deal here with a sociogroup, in 
which first of all the functional relationships in the 
group would have to be studied. 


We feel the need for an exact job description for 
the houseparents and what functions in the group can 
be carried by its other members. The composition of 
the group is influenced by the intake policy and thus 
the circle is completed. 


We can only obtain insight into the functional rela- 
tionships in the group, when the position and func- 
tion of the group as a whole in the large community 
of the institution is studied. 

G. J. Visser, Director 


NAN VAN WAART, Caseworker 
Diaconie-W eeshuis, Amsterdam, Holland 


The address by Anna Freud, eminent child 
psychologist, delivered at National Conference 
in May, will be published in pamphlet form this 
fall. Excerpts from the address will appear in a 


forthcoming issue of CH1LD WELFARE. 
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WELFARE beginning with the October issue. 

e 
The Mental Health Materials Packets issued 
by the Mental Health Materials Center in New 
York are compilations of pamphlets, plays and 
announcements of films on mental health prob- 


lems. The material is selected for its ‘“‘usefulness . 


in public education activities” and some packets 
represent a substantial sampling of outstanding 
materials on family life, human relations and 
mental health. The League has a number of 
these packets, and they are available to mem- 
bers through the Lending Library. Some agen- 
cies may be interested 1n examining these to 
determine their usefulness in foster parent and 
cottage parent meetings or for interpretation of 


Announcements 

Henrietta L. Gordon has reassumed her duties 

as Information and Publications Secretary of the 
League and she will again be Editor of CuILp 


mental health problems to the public. 


BOOK NOTES 


Out of Wedlock by Leontine Young. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1954. 261 pp. $4.00. 


Miss Young’s contributions to the professional 
journals long ago earned for her a position of leader- 
ship in the field of service to the unwed mother. The 
same thoughtful and stimulating qualities mark this 
book-length study of the problem, which is based on 
350 situations she worked with directly, plus a review 
of 1000 additional records. The psychology and social 
situation of the unmarried mother, of the father, and 
of the illegitimate child is explored. The manner in 
which homes, shelters and casework can be made 
most helpful is described, and recognition is given to 
conflicts in the caseworker which can affect the work 
adversely. The book abounds with case illustrations 
and there is a striking absence of “jargon.” With all 
the simplicity in style of writing, however, the ap- 
proach is scientific, and it is this quality more than 
any other which places the volume in the top brack- 
ets of professional social work literature. 

Miss Young starts with the premise that all human 
behavior is purposive, not haphazard. Having a child 
out of wedlock must serve a need of the parent. The 
purpose can be understood in the light of present 
knowledge of personality development. This thesis 1s 
developed with examples and discussion; however, 
since such concepts cannot be proven absolutely, a 
reader with a fixed disbelief in the tenets of Freudian 
psychology probably would remain unconvinced. The 
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contradictions in the actions of the mothers, however, 
and the problems faced, will be familiar to all. 

In line with the scientific method which first col- 
lects facts, then notes differences, similarities and 
inter-relationships, Miss Young calls attention to 
similarities among the individual situations. She 
describes characteristic family relationships experi- 
enced by the unmarried mothers, and shows how 
these led to the pregnancy. This discussion 1s one of 
the most stimulating parts of the book. To come to 
an understanding of the meaning of problem be- 
havior is a highly individualized matter, but knowl- 
edge of one person can be reached more quickly when 
recurring patterns are known. Furthermore, assump- 
tions regarding the total group receiving service un- 
derlie the development of program. It may be that 
agencies in other locations or with a different ap- 
proach would find other types of situations more 
typical in their experience. Studies made by these 
agencies would be a valuable supplement to this one. 

The chapters on helping the unmarried mother area 

stimulation to more precise thinking. Miss Young faces 
directly the dual responsibility of the caseworker in 
helping the girl and protecting the baby. Essentially 
there is no conflict between the two, she says, for 
“to see the girl’s problems apart from the baby and his welfare is a 
fallacy fatal to both of them and in actuality blocks any possibility 
of success in helping a girl with her own life.” 
In a practical and realistic fashion she shows how the 
kind and amount of help that can be given is directly 
related to the meaning that bearing the child had 
to the unmarried woman. 

The panoramic quality of this book and the variety 
of illustrations can leave the reader feeling that his 
attention has been scattered among many topics. He 
may wish for a more detailed discussion of one point 
or for a full development of the work done with a 
selected few of the mothers. However, no one book 
can serve all purposes. The special values of this one 
lie in the approach, which is scientific and not senti- 
mental; in the stimulating quality of the conclusions 
reached; in the respect and warm feeling for the 
individual the author conveys; in the highly readable 
style of writing. While it was designed primarily for 
the social worker, in a “‘postscript” chapter, Dr. 
Robert Fliess, psychiatrist, recommends it to the 
attention of his analytic colleagues, and it should bea 
valuable aid in more general community interpreta- 
tion. If the accumulation of experience with other 
kinds of problem behavior, now hidden in the files of 
the social agencies, could be subjected to study in the 
same fashion, it would help in the growth of the pro- 
fession and be a benefit to future clients. 


SARABELLE McCLEERY 
Director of Social Service, Edgewood, San Francisco, California 
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The Juvenile Offender: Perspective and Readings. Edited by 
Clyde B. Vedder, Ph.D. Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1954. 510 pp. $6.00. 


Collections of readings are symptomatic of our 
times. Most busy students and practitioners cannot 
relish the leisurely pleasure of being scholars and 
must rely instead on selections or summaries of one 
kind or another to keep abreast of new thought 
especially when it comes to complicated subject mat- 
ters rooted in many different fields and specializa- 
tions. Editors are likely to be criticized; it is a diffi- 
cult and thankless task to try to anticipate the vary- 
ing needs and interests of readers with widely 
divergent backgrounds. Dr. Vedder deserves credit 
for undertaking such a task in the field of juvenile 
delinquency which has been claimed by so many 
different specialties that agreement and perspective 
are at a premium. It would seem, however, that he 
has made his task even more broad than it would 
have to be by addressing this collection simultane- 
ously to “both collegiate and professional instruction.” 

The book contains 71 articles which are arranged 
in 13 chapters. Each chapter is introduced by the 
editor’s comments and ends with a list of selected 
references. Although the book is called The Juvenile 
Offender, it also covers more or less inter-related 
aspects of treatment and control of juvenile delin- 
quency as indicated by the chapter headings which 
range all the way from “The Juvenile Delinquent” 
through “The Extent of Juvenile Delinquency”; 
Conditions and Familial Factors” to 
“Apprehension and Detention”; accounts of perti- 
nent social institutions “Trends in the 
Juvenile Court Idea’”’ to a final chapter on ‘“(Commu- 
nity Responsibility.” 


“Economic 


such as 


With respect to selection, a good number of the 
articles represent outstanding contributions. For in- 
stance, Wattenberg and Balistieri in their ‘Gang 
Membership and Juvenile Misconduct” (pp. 181- 
190), impressed this reviewer with their imaginative 
and resourceful use of mass statistics focused in this 
instance on developing some distinctive differences 
between gang and non-gang delinquents; prediction 
of repetition of juvenile delinquency then being 
related to both groups. Another article which might 
be of special interest to social workers interested in 
authoritative settings is David Crystal’s “Family 
Casework in Probation” (pp. 365-373). In this he 
seeks to illustrate that casework, whether in an 
authoritative or voluntary setting, involves use of the 
same basic understanding and technics. 

From the viewpoint of this reviewer some ques- 
tions might be raised about the representativeness of 
the material. For instance, over half of the articles are 
taken from Federal Probation while not a single 
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article is taken from the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry which over the years has contained some 
of the most significant contributions to the under- 
standing of juvenile delinquency as well as accounts 
of significant treatment and control measures. On the 
other hand there seems to be occasional repetition 
such as in several of the articles in Chapter 8 on the 
“Juvenile Court as an Institution.” 

In the chapter introductions, Dr. Vedder does a 
creditable job of outlining pertinent considerations. 
He refrains from being doctrinaire and is well aware 
of the need for considering many theoretical view- 
points and many approaches to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. However, it seems questionable 
whether this type of introduction will sufficiently 
meet the reader’s needs. The whole collection was 


‘ 


designed as a supplement to ‘‘a” textbook in the 
field, not mentioned by name; but since textbooks 
vary greatly in focus and viewpoint it would seem 
that the editor, not expanding elsewhere on his com- 
ments and readings, needs to take more responsibility 
for making explicit his own conceptual framework. 
To state this point somewhat differently: It seems 
that we are approaching the time in which integrative 
rather than additive approaches are beginning to be 
possible. It seems apparent that we can make real 
inroads on understanding the problems of juvenile 
delinquency only if individual viewpoints can be cor- 
related in a consistent and comprehensive framework. 

Whatever the approach—additive, integrative, or 
in-between, meaningful comments by the editor 
would be indicated to place the widely varying levels 
of abstraction and sophistication of the authors into 
some kind of perspective. Learning is frustrated 
where such perspective is absent and the student in 
such a case might be compared with the naive visitor 
to an art gallery who has to make his own way among 
paintings of different periods and styles. Perhaps also 
due to limitations inherent in presenting summarized 
textual essays rather than searching analyses, some 
inconsistencies arise in Dr. Vedder's handling of some 
of his attitudes and judgments. For instance, the 
manner in which he notes that “others [delinquents] 
have strong attachments to unworthy parents or 
depraved relatives” (p. 55) seems unfortunate. Or, it 
seems inconsistent to compare the juvenile delin- 
quency control activities of the Protestant Churches 
unfavorably with those of the Catholic Church and a 
few sentences later to add that “Sunday School and 
Church training do not seem to deter delinquency. 
. . . This is true regardless of denominational cate- 
gory...” (pp. 84-85). 

Although not always identified as such, social 
workers seem quite well represented in these articles. 
It might be added that the generally useful references 
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at the end of each chapter lack some of the landmarks 
familiar to social workers such as Redl and Wein- 
man’s Children Who Hate and Controls from Within. 

In summary, this volume may be of some use to 
workers or students in the field who wish to obtain 
pertinent reading material in a convenient form; but 
it cannot be considered especially helpful to those 
who have little familiarity with the field unless they 
have more guidance than is offered by the book itself. 


Kurr REICHERT 
Lecturer, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Allergic Child; A Help and Guide to Parents, Dr. Harry 
Swartz. Coward-McCann, Inc., N. Y., 1954. 297 pp., $3.95. 


After reading The Allergic Child I tried to place 
myself in the position of a person with hayfever, or 
one who had suffered with eczema or asthma in child- 
hood. Would this hypothetical man be deterred from 
parenthood by the advice in the book? Would he 
approach paternity with undue apprehension because 
of his medical history? My misgivings are possibly 
based on our approach to allergic children and their 
parents, which is to encourage them to participate as 
normally as possible in life within the framework of 
their allergic disease. Actually, Dr. Swartz has cov- 
ered the field of allergy in a very detailed fashion. 
Common and unusual allergic diseases are described, 
and parents are given advice which will help them 
handle their children intelligently and encourage 
them to use allergists as family counselors. Special 
sections are devoted to treatment and the appendix 
contains data on composition of foods and other 
information of aid in handling complex problems in 
food allergy. 

One might question whether the author means to 
give the general impression that a great many dis- 
eases of children may be allergic in origin and there- 
fore it behooves the parent to bring the child to the 
allergist. Actually it would be enough if children with 
infantile eczema, the hayfevers—seasonal and year 
’round, asthmatics, and patients with severe hives 
saw the allergist if they are physically, psychologi- 
cally, or socially handicapped by the illness. It would 
be encouraging if pediatricians and family physicians 
referred such patients promptly for study. It is not 
medically sound, it is very costly, and indeed unnec- 
essary to suggest that children with coeliac disease, 
spastic colitis, mucous colitis, pruritis ani, epilepsy, 
enuresis and the other conditions mentioned in the 
book, be routinely given an allergic study. Allergy is 
occasionally the cause of many bizarre medical enti- 
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ties, but too much emphasis is given to allergy in 
these unusual cases in this book. 

The author has devoted a chapter on “Emotion 
and Allergy” and another on ‘Behavior Problems 
and Allergy.’”’ He emphasizes the emotional com. 
ponent in allergic disease and also has several case 
histories which demonstrate social mal-behavior be- 
cause of allergy. Allergists in the last decade have 
become aware of the social and emotional setting in 
which allergic disease develops and are making more 
and more use of this knowledge in their treatment 
planning. However, much more remains to be done in 
this area. Dr. Swartz, as a good physician, empha- 
sizes the need of careful history and not simply skin 
tests. It would have been interesting to have him 
develop these chapters more fully. 

Since such a large segment of the population is 
allergic or predisposed to allergy, it seems unwise to 
assuine that genetic methods of reducing allergy will 
be fruitful. It is unlikely that the author would 
seriously consider advising allergics not to marry or 
deny them children although he speculates with such 
thoughts on page 223. As a practicing allergist, I am 
reminded that the most severe eczematous children 
in my 20 years of practice could not have been antici- 
pated by study of the parents. There are methods of 
some merit in preventing the early development of 
allergic symptoms, but we should not frighten par- 
ents deliberately by making them fear their genes. 
Too many advances in treatment have occurred in 
the last decade. Antihistaminic drugs have made mild 
allergic symptoms bearable and indeed often made 
injection therapy unnecessary. The steroid drugs, 
cortisone and ACTH, control severe allergic mani- 


festations and are lifesaving. These new agents, 
together with others and with good over-all treat- 
ment, have altered the practice of allergy. Neither 
the parents nor the children need fear allergic disease 
today, and as Dr. Swartz points out, we may have 
more fundamental methods of control tomorrow. 


Dr. FRANK F. FursTENBERG 
Allergist, Mount Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 


Babies for the Brave, an article on the new 
approach to the adoption of children who must 
have extra-special parents written by Alice 
Lake, will appear in the July 31 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. This will make good 
reading for board members, public officials, 
professional people in every field, in fact every- 
body interested in children. 
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